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Miscellaneous Entellicence. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 

The following “disclosure of the secret (mental!) 
Tartarus” of a debauched mind, is from the lively 
pen of one of the contributors to Mr. Campbell's 
New Monthly. It is rather hazardous for any one 
to setup for a critic upon its truth and accuracy, 
for it is a description, we should hope, of things 
“which none but he that feels them knows:” it 
must therefore be referred to the reader (!) individu- 
ally, whether the delineation is accurate or not. 
We will venture to say, however, that it bears inter- 
nal evidence of being a graphic description of the 
“janer man" of one who has ebased and besotted 
immertal gifts in beastly indulgences. 

The writer, however has spent his ingenuity in de. 
picting only the “ Tartarus” which the drunkard car- 
rics with him while here : what then must be the tor- 
tures of the moral hell which he is preparing for him- 
self, when a besotted conscience awakens in the “ nev- 


’ and his immortal desires rise from 


er dying worm,’ 
their drunken lethargy io a flaw that shall never be 


quenched. 


Dehortations from the use of strong liquors 
have been the favorite topic of sober declaimn- 
ers in all ages, and have been received with 
abundance of applause by water-drinking erit- 
ies. But with the patient himself, the man that 


is to be cured, untortunately their sound bas sel- | 


dom prevailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, 
the remedy simple. Abstain. No force can 
oblige a man to. raise the glass to his head 
against bis will. "Tis as easy as not to steal, 
not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to 
bear false witness, have no constitutional ten- 
dency. These are actions different to them. At 


the first instance of the reformed will, they can 


be brought off without a murmur. The itebing | 


finger is buta figure in speech, andthe tongue 
of the har can with the same natural delight 
give forth useful truths, with which it bas been 
accustomed to scatter their pernicious contra- 
ries. But when a man has cemmenced sot 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of 
stout nerves and a strong head, whose liver is 
happily untouched ,and ere thy gorge riseth at 
the name which I have written, first learn what 
the thing is, how much of compassion, how 
much of human allowance, thou may’st virtu- 
ously minglo with thy disapprobation. ‘Tram- 





ple not on the ruins of a man. Exact not un- 
der so terrible a penalty as infamy, a resuscita- 
tion froma state of death almost as real as that 
from which Luzarus rose not but by a miracle. 

Twelve years ago | had completed my sixth 
and twentieth year. I had lived from the pe- 
jriod of leaving school to that time pretty 
}imuch in solitude. My companions were chiefly 
books, or at most one or two living ones of my 
own book-loving and sober stamp. I rose early, 
went to bed betimes, aad the faculties which 
God had given me, I have reason to think, did 
uot rust in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some compan- 
ions of a diflerent order. ‘They were men of 
boisterous spirits, sitters up a-nights, dispu- 
tants, drunken; yetseemed to have something 
noble aboutthem. We dealt about the wit, or 
what passes for it after midnight, jovially. Of 
the quality called fancy I certainly possessed a 
larger share than my companions. Encouraged 
by their applause, [set up for a professed joker ! 

Reader, it you are gifted with nerves like 
mine, aspire to any character but that of a wit. 
When you find a tickling relish upon your 
tongue disposing you to that sort of conversation 
expeciatly, if you find a preternatural flow of 
ideas setting in upon you at the sight of a bot- 
tle and fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it as 
you would fly your greatest destruction. Ifyou 
eannot crush the power of fancy, or that with- 
in you which you mistake for such, divert it, 
give it some other play. Write an essay, pen a 
character or description,—but not as I do now, 
with tears trickling down your cheeks ! 

To be an object of compassion to your friends, 





‘of derision to foes; to be suspected by stran- 


vers, stared at by fools; to be esteemed dull 


| when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for 


witty when you know that you have been dull; 
to be called upon for the extemporaneous exer- 
ercise of that faculty which no premeditation 
can give; to be spurred on to efforts which end 
in contempt; to be set on to provoke mirth 
which procures the procurer hatred ; to give 
pleasure and be paid with squinting malice ; to 
«wallow draughts of life-destroying wine which 
to be distilled into airy breath to tickle vain 
to mortgage miserable morrows for 
nights of madness ; to waste whole seas — 
upon those who pay it back in little yr oe 6- 
rable drops of grudging applause,—are the wa- 
ges of buffoonry and death. 
My next more immediate companions were 
and are persons of such intrinsic and felt worth, 
that though accidentally their acquaintance has 
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proved pernicious to me, I do not know that if 
the thing were to do over ayain, I should have 
the courage to eschew the mischief at the price 
of forfeiting the benefit I came to them reek- 
ing from the streams of my late over-heated 
notions of companionship, and the slightest fu- 
el which they unconsciously afforded, was suffi- 
cient to feed my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from pro- 
fessional habits, and another from a custom de- 
rived from his father, smoked tobacco. Whe dev- 
il could not have devised a more subtle trap to 
retake a backsliding penitent. ‘The transition, 
from gulping down draughts of liquid fire to 
puffing out innocuous blasts of dry smoke, was 
so like cheating him. But he is too hard for us 
when we hope to commute. [le beats us at 
barter; and when we think to set off a new 
failing against an old infirmity, ’tis odds but he 
yuts the trick upon us off two to one. That 
Recmapavatively) white devil of tobacco brought 
with him in the end seven worse than himself. 

It were impertinent tocarry the reader thro’ 
all the processes by which, from smoking at! 
first with malt liquor, I took my degrees through 
thin wines, through stronger wine and water, 
through small punch, to those juggling compo- 
sitions, which, under the uame of mixed li- 
quors, slur a great deal of brandy or other poi- 
son under less and less water continually, until 
they come next to none, and so to none at all. 
But it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my 
Tartarus. 

Persons not accustomed to examine the mo- 
tives of their actions, to reckon up the count- 
less nails that rivet the chains of liabit, or per- 
haps being bound by none so obdurate as those 
I have confessed to, may recoil from this as 
from an overcharged picture. But what, short of 





such a bondage is it, which in spite of protes- 
ting friends, a weeping wife, and a reprobating 
world, chains down many a poor fellow, of no 
original indisposition to goodness, to his pipe 
and his pot ? 

I have seen a print after Corregio, in which 
three female figures are ministering to a man 
who sits fast bound at the rootof atree. Sen- | 
suality is soothing bim, Evil Habit is nailing 
him toa branch, and Repugnance at the same | 
instant of time is applying a snake to his side. 
In his face is feeble delight, the recollection of | 
past rather than perception of present pleas- 
ures, languid enjoyment of evil with utter im- 
becility to good, a Sybartic effeminacy, a sub- 
mission to bondage, the springs of the will 
gone down like a broken clock, the sin and the 
suffering co-ivstantaneous, or the latter fore- 
running the former, remorse preceding action, 
—all this represented in one point of time. 
When I saw this, I admired the wonderful skill 
of the painter. But when I went away, I wept, 
because I thoughtof my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever 
change. The waters have gone over me. But 
out of the black depths, could 1 be heard, | 
would ery out to all those who have but set a 
foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth to 
whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious as 
the opening scenes of life or the entering upon 
= bg ee paradise, look into my 

olation, and be made to understand what a 
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dreary thing it is when aman shall feel himsely 
going down a precipice with open eyes and g 
passive will,—to see his destruction and have no 
power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the Way 
emanating from himself; to perceive all good. 
ness emptied out of him, and yet not to be able 
to forget a time when it was otherwise ; to bea, 
about the piteous spectacle of his own selj. 
ruins :—could he see my fevered eye, feverish 
with last night’s drinking. and feverishly look. 
ing for this night’s repetition of the folly ; could 
he feel the body of the death out of which | 
ery hourly with feebler and feebler outery to be 
delivered,—it were enough to make him das}, 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of its mantling temptation ; to make bin 
clasp his teeth, 
and not undo ‘em 
To suffer WET DAMNATION to run through ‘em. 

Yea, but (methinks ft hear somebody object) 
if sobriety be that fine thing you would have us 
to understand, if the comforts of a cool brain 
are to be preferred to that state of heated ex- 


-citement which you deseribe and deplore, what 


hinders you in your own instance that you do 
het return to those habits from which you 
would induce others never to swerve ? if the 
blessing be worth preserving, is it not worth 
recovering ? 

Recovering !—O, if a wish could transport me 
back into those days of youth, wheo a draught 
from the next clear spring could slake any 
heats which summer suns aud youthful exercise 
had power to stir up in the blood, how gladly 
would [ return to thee, pure element, the drink 
of children, and of child-like holy hermit. In 
iny dreams I can sometimes fauey thy cool re- 
freshment purling over my buruing tongue. 
But my waking stomach rejects it. That which 
retreshes innocence, only makes me sick and 
faint. 

But is there no. middle way betwixt total ab- 
stinence and the excess which kills you ? For 
your sake, reader, and that you may never at- 
tain to my experience, with pain I must utter the 
dreadful truth, that there is none, none that I cap 
tind. In my stage of habit (1 speak not of hab- 
its less confirmed—for some of thet I believe 
the advice to be most prudential) in the stage 


lwhich I have reached, to stop short of that 


ineasure which is sufficient to draw on torpor 
and sleep, the benumbing apoplectie sleep of the 
drunkard, isto have taken none atall. The 
pain of the self-denial is all one. And what 
thatis, Lhad rather the reader should believe 
on wy credit, than know from his own trial. 
ile will come to know it, whenever he shall ar- 
rive at that state, in which paradoxical asi! 
may appear, reason shall only visit him throug! 
intovication : for it is a fearful truth, that the 
intellectual taculties by repeated acts of intem- 
perance may be driven from their orderly sphere 
of action, their clear day-light ministeries, Un- 
til they shall be brought at last to depend, for 
the faint manifestation of their departing eD- 
ergies, upon the returning periods o fatal mad- 
ness to which they owe their devastation. —The 
drinking man is uever less himself than during 
his sober intervals. Evil is so far his good.” 
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Behold me then, im the robust period of life, 
reduced to imbecility and decay. Hear me 
count my gains, and the profits which I have 
derived from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed ofa healthy 
frame of mind and body. I was never strong, 
but I think my constitution (for a weak one) 
was as happily exempt from the tendency to 
any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce 
knew what it was to ail any thing. Now, ex- 
cept when I aim losing myself in asea of drink, 
Iam never free trom those uneasy sensations 
in head and stomach, which are so much worse 
to bear than any definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in 
the morning, summer and winter. LE awoke | 
refreshed, and seldom without seme merry 
thoughts in my head, of some piece of a song 
to welcome the new-born day. Now, the first 
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These are some of the imstances, concerning 
which I can say with truth. that it was not al- 
ways so with me. 

Shall I lift ap the veil of my weakness any 
further ? or is this disclosure sufficient ? 

[ama poor nameless egotist, who have no 
vanity to consult by these Confessions. I know 
not whether I shall be laughed at, or heard se- 
riously, Such as they are, Leommend them 
to the reader’s attention, if he finds his own 
case any way touched. IT have toldhim whit! 
ain come to, Let him stopintime.  Ensa, 


THE DEACON, 


[Furnished for the Pastor’ Journal by a Clergs man.] 
The town of D. in the State of New-York, 
is now a beautiful spot to the eye of Christian 
philanthropy. In passing over it, the traveller 
compares its alternate hills and vales to the sur- 








feeling which besets me, after stretching o the 
hours of recumbence to their last possible ex- 
tent, is a furecast of the wearisome day that 
lies before me, with a secret wish that I could 
have lain on sull, or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the 
contusion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity, 
of anill dream. In the day time I stumble | 
upon dark mountains, 

Business, which, though never particularly 
adapted to my nature, yet as something of ne- 
cecessity to be gone through, and therefore | 
best undertaken with cheerfulness, 1 used to | 
enter upon with some degree of alacrity, now 
wearies, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy all, 
sorts of discouragements, and am ready to give | 
up an occupation which gives me bread, from 
a harrassing conceit of incapacity. The slight- | 
est commission given me by a triend, or any 
sinall duty which I have to perform tor myself, 
as giving orders to a tradesman, &e. haunts me 
as a labor impossible to be got through. So 
much the springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my in- 
tercourse with mankind. I dare not promise 
that a friend’s honor, or his cause, wonld be 
safe in my keeping, if 1 were put to the ex- 
pense of any manly resolution in defending it. 
So much the springs of moral action are dead- | 
cned in me. 

My favorite Occupations in times past, now | 
cease to entertain. Lcau do nothing readily. | 
Application for ever so short aa time Kills me. | 

| 


Tius poor abstract of my condition was pen- 
ned at long intervals, with searcely any at- 
tempt at connection of thought, which is now | 
difficult to me. 
The noble passages which formerly delighted 
me in history or poetic fiction, now only draw| 
afew weak tears, allied to dotage. My bro- 
ken and dispirited nature seems to sink before | 
any thing great and admirable. | 
perpetually catch myself in tears. for any 
cause, or none. It is inexpressible how mach 
this infirmity adds to a sense of shame, aud a) 
general feeeling of deterioration. 
brandy and water in the other, his fingers owed the | 
comparative steadiness, with which they were enabled | 
to go through their task in an imperfect manner toa | 
temporary firmness derived from a repetition of practi- 
ces, the general effect of which had shaken both them | 
and him go terribly 


face of the ocean, before its waves forget the 
storm thatis passed. Having reached, on its 


western border, the heights which look down 


upon its lesser hills and valleys, he has within 
lis view, and apparently just beneath him, a 
splendid landscape, variegated with rivulets, 


|forcsts and well cultivated fields. Some hun- 
‘dreds of habitations, erected in every style, 


unm of almost every hue, will meet his eye at 
once; while, amidst this variety, he will ob- 
serve those indications of competency, good 
neighborhood and peacefulness, which seem to 


proclaim, “ Happiness has her dwelling here.” 


Nor will he deceive himself in giving place to 
this impression. A more healthful, industrious 
and contented population, cannot easily be 
found. A remarkable equality in their condi- 
tion pervades the whole. While there exists 
no families of wealth among them, there is al- 
most no poverty. But the circumstances most 
worthy of notice, are the general intelligence, 
the moral and religious character, far which 
they have ever been distinguished. They are 
a Sabbath-keeping, church-going population ; 
who have furnished more pious teachers of 
youth and preachers of the gospel, than per- 
haps nny equal number of families, located to- 
gether, in the whole state; and fewer subjects 
for the common jail and the state prison. Such 


fis the town of D. 


Thirty-six years ago, this same town pre- 
sented a very different aspect. It was then 
mostly covered with a thick forest Its roads, 
which are new wide and smooth, were at that 
time so many narrow vistas looking through 
the howling wilderness; with now aod then a 
small opening, and a log cabin in '1e centre, to 
show thatthe hand of progressive enterprize 
was beginning to change the solitary place into 
the fruitful field. J have fresh in my recollec- 
tion, the gradual advances of patient industry, 
in effecting the cheerful results, which now 
greet the stranger’s eye. The toil of the first 
settlers was great; their privations were great, 
and often mingled with severe and unexpected 
disappointments. ‘To the rich inhabitants of 
our cities and large towns, it is pleasant to look 
forth upon the new settlements, and ser the 
wilderness passing away before a cloud of em- 
iwrants. The effect resembles enchantment ; 
it forms a fit subject fer the muse; and many 
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roma ntic spirits have wished themselves min- 
gled in the rugged population: but allow those 
to speak, who have felled the forest and glean- 
ed the scanty harvest, or seen the meagre stores 
of the recent settler, and stood by his pillow, 
his coffin and his grave, as he fell prematurely 
the victim of his toil to provide for his helpless 
babes; and they will tell you, that the romance 
is quite the best part of the picture ; that these 
adventurous ¢itizens encounter perils in the 
wilderness, and experience hardships, which 
demamd for them both our respect and syinpa- 
thy. I, who have seen and know by experi- 
ence, can appreciate the calls which are now 
made npon us from the new settlements, to 
send them the bread of life. There is to my 
mind a moving eloquence in the carnest re- 
quests for Bibles and the living teacher, which 
are daily coming forth to us from the half sub- 
dued wilde:ness. My heart is moyed to give 
liberally to those, who, but for such assistance, 
must have their bleak an‘ ill furnished habita- 
tions enveloped in the gloominess of the shad 
ow of death. 

But to proceed in our narrative of the town 
of D. The felling of the wilderness and rear- 
ing of those habitations, which constitute so 
welcome a provision for human coimfort, are 
common incidents, the same operations are 


rforming in thoustinds of places. Burt the! 


instrumentality which gave moral and Cliris- 
tian character to D. is of more rare occurrence. 
The first emigrants who settled in the town, 
were seven families from the state of Connec- 
ticut, who arrived the same year, and located 
themselves ata moderate distance from each 
other. Most of these families were young; 
but attached to one of them was an aged pair ; 
who, like Zecharius and Elizabeth, were dis- 
tinguished for walking in the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord. The venerable 
Mr. L. had been many a year deacon of the 
church in his native town. He was favored 
with a good education; bad a friendly as well 
as pious heart; and au address, which gained 
him the respect and love of all bis acquaint- 
ance. He was moreover apt to teach, and 
ready, when duty called, to lead iv prayer, aud 
other religious exercises, which do not en- 
croach upon the prerogatives of the sacred of- 
fice. Being well stricken in years, he was, of 
course, and very cheerfully, excused from most 
of the toil required to subdue the forest. In 
short, he was comparatively a man of leisure ; 
and, like a faithful servant of Christ, devoted 
much, and eveutually most of his time, to the 
spiritual interests of the settlement. ff any 
were sick, he visited them; if any were afllict- 
ed, he gave them his friendly and Christian 
sympathy ; if they desired Christian instrue- 
tion he was ever ready to impart it. He at- 
tended their funerals, and by prayer and ex- 
hortation led their thoughts upto God. Ina 


services in the usual form, read the Psalms led 
the devotions of the people, and either read o 

ealled upon some one to read a sermon whicl, 
had been carefully selected for the occasion, 
Watts, Davies, Edwards, aud other divines of 
like character and reputation, preached eacl 

in his turn, to atteutive and deeply interested 
hearers. The Spirit of God was not seldom 
present to sanctify the means enjoyed. Each 
successive emigrant became a member of this 
little congregation, wutil it increased to a ny.- 
merous people. A church was organized, and 
a formal request presented to an ecclesiastical 
body in New-England, to ordain Deacon L, tj 
the work of the ministry, thet he might adimin- 
ister the ordinances to the people, whom he 
had been so happily instrumental in collecting 

The request was, hoWever, uot complied with, 
in consideration of his advanced age and ip- 
firmities. As these reverend brethren antici. 
pated, so it occurred. He was fast ripening 
for a better world. While he had strength, he 
couttnued to act the Christian patriarch among 
the people; and retained to the last their affec- 
tionate confidence. Their union and numbers 
enabled them early to employ a reguiar preach- 
ler of the gospel, some part of the year; anda 
teuw months before Deacon L.’s decease, to 
make a successful call upon one to become 
their stated pastor. This was an event which 
the good old man had earnestly desired to see, 
He rejoiced in the provision of spiritual guid- 
auce forthe people, and made it the subject of 
| trequent and earnest supplications on bis death- 
bed. 

Thus relieved from the principal source of 
anxiety, he did not appear to wish bis earthly 
existence prolonged beyond the period of his 
usefulness; but having testified his hope iv 
, Christ, whom, as he said, he trusted “he had 
heen serving for more than fifty years,” and 
signified bis willinguess to depart, like good 
old Jacob, he gathered up his feet in his bed 
and fell asleep. “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; 
and their works do follow them.” 

The death of this aged saint was followed 
by special visitations of divine influence among 
the people. Many individuals separated them- 
selves to Christ by a public protession of bis 
gospel. The congregation became distinguish- 
ed for their knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
and the uniformity of their faith. Many have 
admired the good sense, the unity, and of late, 
the Christian liberality of that people. But to 
my mind, the most instructive, if uot the most 
interesting circumstance, is, that these peculi- 
‘arities, Which have thus far distinguished D. 
| from every other town in that section of count- 
iry, are, by general consent, to be traced to the 
| humble exertions of good Deacon L. How 
blessed might be the influence of a thousand 








short tine, this handful of emigrants had their | such inen in our western country. where many 
number increased by other families from differ- | a settlement may be found, which does not 
ent parts of New-England. A house for wor- | eontain a single intelligent and prayerful Chris- 
ship, constructed of logs, was built, with pul-itian: and how sweetly would the aged saint 
pit and galleries, to give it the appearance of a!repose his weary head on the pillow of death, 
church. Thither the people repaired, almost |after having, by the grace of God, succeeded 
without exception, on the Sabbath, and united )in thus moulding an infant community to bis 
n roctht tTorehip Desran lL. commenced the | praise - Vrrr: 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS.--NO. XVIII, 


As Georgia is so strenuous an advocate for state 
rights, and protests so strongly against any interfe- 
rence en the part of the general government, the in- 
quiry how far she has herself acknowledged the na- 
tional character of the Creeks and Cherokees becomes 
peculiarly interesting. . 

In 1738, Oglethorpe renewed the treaty of friend- 
ship and alliauce, of which an abstract was given tn 
my last namber. The next year he took a journey 
into the wilderness, four hundred miles, as the dis- 
tance was then computed, having been preyiously 
invited thither by the Creeks of the Coweta towns ; 
where he was received with the greatest kindness, 
and had an opportunity of couferring with deputies of 
the Creeks, Chickasaws, and Cherokees. Oa the 
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Before 1760, a destructive war existed between the 
Cherokees and the colonists of Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas, and Georgia. During the contest many cruel- 
ties were perpetrated on both sides. The southern 
states were uvable to defend themselves, and applied 
for aid to General Amherst, commander of the Brit- 
ish forces in America, from whom indispensable as- 
sistance was twice received. A treaty of peace was 
at last made between the Cherokees and the Colo- 
nists, the terms of which If do not find. 

Soon after the close of this war, Capt. Steuart, a 
sagacious and intelligent man, having been much 
acquainted with the Indian character, was appointed 
by the King Superintendant of Indian Affairs for all 
the territory south of Virginia. He convened a gen- 
eral congress of Indians at Mobile, where he made 
along speech tothem, addressing the different tribes 
in suecession. At the close of his speech he said : 

“ Lastly, I inform you, that it is the King’s order 





7th of August, another treaty was made between him 
aud “the assembled estates of all the lower Creek 
nation.”” This may be called, 


HE SECOND TREATY OF GEORGIA WITH THE INDIANS. 


to all his governor's and subjects, to treat Indians 
with justice and humanity, and to forbear all en- 
croachments on the territories allotted for them. Ac- 
cordingly, all individuals are prohibited from pur- 





The instrument commences by enumerating the 
tewns and tribes of the Creeks, which were represen- 
ted in the council. The Judians then declared, 
without a dissenting voice, that they adhered to their 
ancient love to the King of Great Britain. They 
next declared, that all the territory from the Savan- 
nah to the St. John’s, with the intermediate islands, 
and from the St. John’s to the bay of Appelache, aud 
thence to the mountains, “ doth, by antient right 
belong to the Creek nation, who having maintained 
possession of said right against all opposers, by war, 
and can show the heaps of bones of their enemies, 
slain by them in defence of the said lands.”"—They 
further declared, that they were under the protection 
of the King of England, and would not suffer the 
Spaniards, or any other nation but the English, to 
settle upon their territory. They acknowledged that 


chasing any of your lands; bat as you know that 
vour white brethren cannot feed you when you visit 
them, unless you give them grounds to plant, it is ex- 
pected thal you will cede lands to the King for that 
purpose; but whenever you shall be pleased fo sur- 
render any of your territories to his Majesty, it gust 
be done for the future, ata public meeting of your 
nation, when the governors of the provinces, or the 
superintendent, shall be present, and oblain the con. 
sent of all your people. The boundaries of your hun- 
ting grounds will be accurately fixed, and no se/tle. 
men's permitied to be made upon them. And youmay, 
be assured that all treaties with you will be faithful 

ly kept, so it is expected that you also will be care” 
ful strictly to observe them.” 

It is not necessary to detain the reader with any 
comments on these declarations of the authorized 
representative of the British Crown: only let them 





they had granted to the corporation for which Ogle 
thorpe acted ‘the lands from the Savannah to the 
St. John’s, aud as far back from the coast as the tide 
dows.’ But they reserved to themselves three islands, | 
and a smal district adjoining Savanuaah. 
Oslethorpe engaged, on his part, that the English | 
should not take any Other lands excep! those granted | 
hy the Creck nation, to the trustees.” aud that he | 


be compared with the present claims of Georgia, 


TREATY OF AUGUSTA; OR FOURTH TREATY WITH THE 

INDIANS, IN WHICH GEORGIA WAS A PARTY. 

\ vreat meeting of chiefs ofthe Cataba, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek nations, was con- 
yvened at Augusta, by invitation of the colonists, at 
which were present Governor Wright, of Georgia, 


would punish any person who should intrude beyoud | c:) veppor Boone, of South Carolina, Governor Dobbs, 
the limits. He issued a proclamation immediately | op North Carolina, Licutenant Governor Fauquier, 
afterwards, in which he says: “Koow ye, that you} jf Virginia, and Captain Steuart, Superintendent of 
are not to take up or setile any lands beyond the! | qian a@airs in the southern department. A treaty 
above limits setiled by me with the Creek nation.” iwas concluded November 10, 1763, by which a ces- 
About the year 1747, a man by the name of Bo i sion of lands was made in satisfaction of debts which 
somworth, having married a half Lodian woman.) ey. fndians bad contracted with the English. The 
claimed, ia her right, all the lands in the possessiow ) Chopokees and Creeks united in’ this grant, which, 
of the colony, and artfully induced the Creeks to; with what had been previously granted, embraced 
support his claim. He great v endangered the Safety all the seacoast of Georgia, and so far back as to 
of Savannah, and put all the settlements into the make about one-« jehth part of the State, as it now ap- 
greatest alarm It is not a little curious, that he in- | pears on the map, orone-twentieth part of the lim- 
stigated the Indians to assert that Oglethope aud his | its, whieh were fixed by the King of England, for 
tollowers had been merely fenanis al will of the | nis eaiony of Georgian, after the peace with Spain 
Creeks from the beginning ; applying the same! of the same year, and which include Alabama and 
phraseology to the whites as the Legisiatare of Geor- } Mississippi. : 
gia has recently applied to the Cherokees, and with Haviag given an accountof this treaty, the histo. 
inuch greater plausibility. Although Mr. Stephens, | sian adds, “1 believe it may be said « f (:corgia, that 
then Governor of Georgia, did not admit the claio: | there has been no instance in which lands have been 
vf Bosomworth and his wife, yet the whole affair, 


evinced that it wonld have been idle and dangeron. | ‘01% colo t goverament, ne pe a whan, and 
tor the settlers to have pretended any other right ty | commences a selon Cte sien os Oy aga ah 
the country than that which they had acquired with | * 1° 2" cn tive.’ Uk sutra to Aeweien, 
the consent of the natives.” lhe and hic wife ined amd died on the island, From 
—— ry reennnt af thts bow-seit, whieh is given io M'Cali's 


; [i = remark ihlel fact, that B so nworth induced Hlisiory af ‘Ce Horm, U vould seem as thy nuh ihe bug- 
the Creek cChiels, or rather a few of ‘hem, to appotmnt al lish stbanate noe only admitted the vatdityv of lodian 
Keneral ageni to transact their business for them, and | titles. but of Eadian grants, to lodivideats ‘Some time 
"en inveigied this agent to make a deed to him [Bosom | 6, wards the Kine of England prohibiued his subjects 
orth] of the three reserved Islands, and th: savali tract ' fro ub makiag purchases of jand drow the nativess 
hear Savannah. After he had vccasioned much trouble aneiaiie 
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forced from the aborigines by conquest; and that 
in all cases, the Indiaus have expressed their entire 
satisfaction at the compensations which have been 
gives them for acquisitions of territory. ‘The history 
was published in 1811. 

J most sincerely desire that the bistorian who shall 
write a hundred years hence may be enabled to say 
the same thing. It can never be truly said, howev- 
er, that Georgia has not repeatedly, within a few 
years past, threatened to take the lands of Indians 
by force, and thus been chargeable with oppressing 
them, by creating the most serious alarm among 
them. 

The Creek Indians, not being very ski!ful casuists 
in distinguishing between rights to veal and personal 
property, interpreted the treaty in such a seuse as to 
give them a right to cattle aud horses, which they 
found straggling in the woods on their lands. They 
fairly remonstrated with Gov. Wright, however, 
against the whites permitting their stock to stray over 
the boundaries. Having occasion to use some hor- 
ses, which were found there, the Indians took sever- 
al. A party of whites, irritated by the loss of their 
horses, made an irruption into the Creek country, 
retook their property, remunerated themselves to 
their own satisfaction for other losses, and burned all 
the houses in the towns. The chiefs came to Savan- 
nah and complained of this harsh treatment; the 
Governor made them compensation, and peace was 
restored. Let the reader decide, which party gave 
the most evidence of savage manners in this transac- 
tion. 

In 1773, a convention of Creeks and Cherokees 
was held at Augusta, when another tract of land was 
ceded tothe colonists, in payment of debts. 

When the revolutionary war broke out the Indians 
took the side of the mother country. A peace was 
concluded with the Cherokees by the Commissioners 
of Georgia, at Duet’s Corner, South Carolina, May 
20, 1777. 

Hostilities were afterwards renewed. In May, 
1783, the Cherokee Chiefs were invited to Angusta, 
and six distinguished men were appointed by Geor- 
gia to negociate with them. A treaty was concluded 
on the 30th of that month, establishing the boundary 
of the Chatahoochy, which remained the line of de- 
markation between Georgia and the Cherokees till 
long after the treaty-making power had been given 
to the General Governinent. 

This treaty was declared to be made between the 
State of Georgia (then, as averred by that instru. 
ment, in the seventh year of its independence) and, 
‘* the head men, warriors and chiefs of the hordesor 
tribes of Cherokee Indians, in behalf ofthe said na- 
tion 

The two objects of the treaty were peace and a de- 
finite boundary, both of which were obtained on the 
undisputed basis of the Cherokees being a“ nation’ 
and having territorial rights. Why is not Georgia 
bound by this treaty, made by herself, in the pleni 
tude of her independence, signed by her Governor, aud 
by the late Col. Few, who was one of her delegates 
to form the federal constitution, and by four others 
of her most valued citizens? There is no encroach- 
ment of the United States. The act is her own, per- 
formed by her agents exclusively, and for her bene- 
fit. 

This treaty, being made on the same principles as 
the preceeding ones, is an implicit attestation of the 
validity of them all, and should secure to the Chero 
kees the peaceable possession of their country, till 
they voluntarily surrender it. 

WILLIAM PENN. 

P.S. It will be some weeks before | shall offer 
another communication to your columns. With your 
permission, | propose, then, toexamine the following 
questions : 

flow far Georgia is hound by the acts of the Gen- 


| Dec. 


eral Government, in pursuance ofthe treaty-makin 
| power ? 5 

How far the Cherokees are implicated in the com. 
pact of 1802. between Georgia and the United States? 

Hlow far Georgia has assented to treaties actually 
made between the United States and the Cherokees } 

And in conclusion, having considered the demands 
of justice, I shall briefly enquire, whether a beneyo. 
lent and upright man, with a full knowledge of the 
case, would advise the Cherokees to sell their coup. 
try, and remove beyond the Mississippi ? 

Permit me to correct a small error. In one of my 
early numbers, it was stated that the treaty of Hope. 
well was made in York District, S.C. [have since 
learned that the Hopewell, on the Keowee, where 
the treaty was made, is in Pendlcton District. 


OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN Ep- 
UCATION SOCIETY. 


Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

At this meeting held in Boston on Wednes- 
day the 14th of October, there were received 
upon the funds of the Parent Society and its 
Branches, fifty-three new Beneficiories ; forty- 
nine by recommendation of Examining Com- 
mittees, and four by transfer from another Ed- 

















ucation Society. 

The whole number of young men assisted by 
the Parent Society and its Branches, at the re- 
cent meetings of their respective Boards of Di- 
rection, is 377. "The whole amount appropria- 
ted is $6472. Remittances were ordered, to 
supply deficiencies in the treasuries of three of 
the Branch Societies: Maine, New-Hampshire 
and Connecticut. ‘The young men assisted be- 
long to 7 Theological Seminaries, 16 Colleges, 
and about 37 Academies : total, 60 Institutions. 

Penps.— The Soctely greatly needs assistance ; 
especially does it want, atthe present moment, 
every dollar which has been pledged by indi- 
viduals, churches or societies.- Relying upon 
the stipulations of donors in different portions 
of the country, the American Education Socie- 
ty has solemnly pledged its patronage to every 
applicant of suitable character and qualifiea- 
tions, in the United States. In consequence of 
this pledge, applications have been, and still 
are made, for assistance, from different and 
widely distant parts of the country. But, hith- 
erto, the resources of the Society and its Branel- 
es have come short of meeting these applica- 
tions, and the Society is now largely in debt 
for advances. Jt is hoped, that this fact will 
plead etfectnally with all the friends and bene- 
factors of the Society, and with the respective 
Branches and Auxiliaries, and excite them te 
greater efforts’ The cause is rapidly advan- 
cing, and the time is not far distant, when, if 
these efforts are continued with unanimity and 
zeal, a new and better day will dawn upon the 
chureh. Friends of this sacred enterprise! 
You will not disappoint the confidence whieh 
you have inspired by your liberality. The Di- 
rectors of the American Edueation Society 
look to you for the means of redeeming those 
solemn engagements which, in your name, they 
have made to our nation and to the world. 


The last meeting of the Synod of Tennessee was 
held in Greenville. A correspondent writes, that du- 


ring the meeting between 30 and 40 persons were 
added to the church in that village 
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Youths Departinient, 
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~ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
“« Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge it is thinking makes what we read ours.’’"—Locke. 








SHE MAY DO AS SHE CHOOSES. 


Mrs. H—— a pious mother, was reflecting 
with deep interest on the propriety of permit- 
ting her only daughter to atrend a ball. She 
seemed to reason with herself about as follows: 
“My daughter wishes to go from motives of 
curiosity, rather than from love of dissipation. 
Iler associates are very anxious that she should 
go; and, indeed, she cannot refuse without 
treating them impolitely ;—Besides, this is only 
a party of select friends, not a public party. I 
dont know that it will do her more harm, than 
an evening spent in idle conversation. She 


may do as she chooses, though J should ex- 
tremely regret to discover in her a fondness for 
gay amusements.” 

The daughter went. Soon after this, the 
propriety of such permission from christian pa- 
rents was the subject of conversation in a so- 
cial circle, where Mrs. H. disclosed fully her 
own views. “ Children,” she said, “are fond 
of company at that age, and I do not think they 
ought to be too rigidly restrained. Mr. B. nev- 
er permits his daughters to attend any amuse- 
nent of this kind (doubiless from the best mo- 
tives) still they are very fond of it. Now] fully 
disapprove of young people going incessantly to 
public places, and still 1 think they ought not 
to be shut out irom genteel society. Do you 
Miss D. think it wrong for them to attend oc- 
casionally ?’—Silence followed. 

And how would the reflections of some pres- 
ent have reproved her. “Ob! how many 
mothers have wept in anguish over the death- 
bed of a gay and lovely daughter,” thought one 
and another: “How is this trifling with the 


character and destiny of her daughter; for ev- | 
ery action at this critical period of her life, will! 
have influence on her character forever, She | 


is now forming habits of self-denial and useful 
etnploymenut, or she is giving way to indolence | 
and an vurestrained passion for pleasure, which | 
she can never overcome.” Another coinciding 
with Mrs. H. in practice and sentiment, re- 
marked, “ For myself, T really feel disposed to 
indulge young people so long as their propen- 
sites do not lead them too far.” At length, 
Miss D. a young lady of retiring disposition, 
broke silence; “Now I think” said she, “ all 
parents are bound, and ecbristian parents ac- 
knowledge the obligation, to “ train up a eclild 
in the way he should go,” that is, inure him in 
early life to such habits as he ought to follow 
through time and eternity. Is it then improp- 
er for a person to dance and sing and trifle in 
the presence of a death-bed, or on the border 
of the grave? Is it improper in old age, or in 
eternity? Or, (permit the expression) is it im. 
proper in the midst of the heavenly hosts, 
Whose full employment is to study and adore 


er? Wilithese gay and thoughtless amusements 
barmouize with the songs of the heavenly 
choir? Oh! no, the very thought makes one 
shudder. These amusements only dissipate 
every thought that is good or pure or lovely, 
and unfit the mind to look beyond the present 
moment, even to take a single view of time 
and eternity connected. Of eternity the lover 
of pleasure thinks not, unless conscience in 
some silent hour rouse him to a sense of his 
guilt and ruin. Besides, * Train up a child in 
the way he should go,” is the positive command 
of God. Shall we disobey Him on whom we 
depend for every blessing ? Our very lives are 
in his hand, and he has promised to reward 
richly all who obey his command. In view of 
this, can a christian parent doubt whether she 
should train up a daugbter in the way she must 
not go; ira way that cannot lead to Heaven ?” 
“ And I would add anotier argument against 
the practice. If a young lady trained in this 
way should ever after become pious, she must 
wholly undo the work of her early and best 
years, she must pull down her character al- 
ready formed and build anew, which is no easy 
task. But you must not think that I would op- 
pose all recreations—No, the minds of all, par- 
ticularly the young, need recreation, and there 
is a sutlicient diversity of useful employments 
to mect this necessity. without resorting to 
such as tend (like ardent spirits) only to dissi- 
pate and to destroy those who indulge in them.” 
Vis. & Tel} Vicroria. 


DECEMBER. 








and love the character of our God and Redeem. 


“ Flark '—a glad sound the lonely desert cheers ; 
Piepare the was—a God—a God appears! !"’ 

As the year advances towards its close, the 
days becoine visibly shorter, aud every thing 
assumes a different feature. Clothing suitable 
to the winter is now resorted to; the cheerful 
fire blazes, and the long winter evenings invite 
to reading, and the various recreations adapted 
to the season. 

Yet we must remember that Gop has made 
Winter, and in the admirable scheme which 
He has formed for the government of the uni- 
verse, Winter is necessary to promote the gen- 
eral good. It affords a rest to the earth; it 
benefits the orchard and the garden, by caus- 
ing the trees to strike their roots more deeply 
and more firmly into the soil; itis beneficial to 
man, as it conduces to his geneval health, 

December was originally called by the Sax- 
ons twinter-monat, but after they embraced 
Christianity, it Was altcred to heligh-monat, or 
holy mouth: “The feast of Thor,* which was 


* THor (according to ancient legends) was “the son 
of Woden and Friga, and the greatest god- among the 
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What is fame 


celebrated at the winter solstice, was called 
giul from iol or ol, which signified Ale, and is 
now corrupted into Yule.” 

On the 2)st, or St. Thomas’s Day, which is 
the winter solstice the sun enters the tropic of 
Capricorn. This is the shortest day, being at 
London about seven hours and three quarters 
long ; the sun rising at eight minutes past eight, 
and setting at eight minutes before four How 
short when compared with the longest day, 
which enjoys the sun upwards of sixteen hours 
andahalf! Every thing seems to be designed to 
become a memento of the great value of time. 
The seasons change, the sun rises and sets, 
the leaves perish, the fruits fall off. the beaute- 


ous flowers wither, and all things hasten to de- | 


cay. Look at the smiling infant, advancing to 
the blooming youth, eagerly pressing on to 
manhood, and rapidly hastening to mature age. 
If I take out my watch, and contemplate the 
progress of minutes and seconds, how soon is 
the hour gone. 

“ The bell strikes One. We take no note of time 

But from its loss !”’ 

Reader! thy shortest day is hastening on. 
Some sudden catastrophe may bring it ina mo- 
ment when thou art not aware ; or, a lingering 
consumption may place it before thee, thy 
shortest day! The vital fluid will no longer flow 
warm through thy veins,—thy active feet will 


no more carry thee whithersoever thou willest ; | 
thy sparkling eye will cease to gaze on objects | 


of harmony and beauty ; thou wilt then he “a 
stiffened corse,” ; the mourners will attend thee 
to thy grave ; the cold earth will be thy bed, 
and the coffin thy habitation. 
oh whither will thy spirit flee? for thou must 
live when thy body is dead. Yes, heaven or 
hell will be its abode. Dost thon tremble? 
Dost thou start? Why art thou fearful? Why 
falls the color from thy cheek?) ‘The truth is 
revealed ; it is thy lieart that is not right in the 
sight of God. Thy spirit is not renewed ; thy 
conscience is not purified from guilt; hence 


these secret forebodings of wrath to come! | 
Look—oh look to Jesus, before the shortest! 
Take refuge iv hin from the | 
wrath that is just ready to overwhelm thy guil- | 


day arrives. 


ty soul. He saves to the ultermost. 
This month leads us to the contemplation of 
an event of all others the most yoy {yy} and won- 


derful—God assuming our nature, and appear- | 


ing in our world. This is well styled the great 


mystery of godliness! great indesd, for neith- | 
er man nor ange! can comprehend it, or fathom , 


its immense abyss. The subject embodies eve- 
ry thing which can excite astonishment and 
rapture. The whole scheme of salvation rises 


to view; the amazing condescension of the. 
Son of God ; the profound wisdom of the Tri- 


une Jehovah ; the fitness of the Mediator for 
His office, as divine to assert the rights of God 





Saxons and Danes, while they continued Lfeathens. 
They believed that he reigned over all the aerial regions 
which compassed his immense palace, consisting of 540 
halls ; that he launched the thunder, pointed the light- 
nings, and directed the meteors, wind , 
—— — atevoned to him lor winds, rains, and 
sons, and to him the fifth day of the week was con- 
serrated and called Thor’s daegz ov Fhursdav. 


s, and storms.’’ 


But thy spirit— ; 


(—Eternity. i Dec. 


—as human to sustain the miseries of the sin. 
ner, to bear his griefs, and carry his sorrows. 

God was manifest in the flesh to take away 
our sins; to destroy the works of the devil; to 
fulfil the law which man had broken; to make 
atonement for guilt, and bring in everlasting 
righteousness. 

“Manifest in the flesh.” His words were 
such as never man spake ; his iniracles the re- 
sult of no delegated authority, but the effect of 
his own divine power. He raises the dead; he 
makes the lame to walk; at his command the 
deaf hear, the dumb speak, the blind see! 
Now he sleeps in the vessel as @ man; anon he 
calms the tempest and stills the storm as a God ! 
See him atthe grave of Lazarus—as man he 
weeps ; as God he commands with a ioud voice, 
and Lazarus comes forth! 

Jesus is a Savior full of compassion, grace, 
and truth. Thousands have already found 
eternal life in Him, and his promises and inyi- 
tations still encourage the approach of every 
sinner, and assure him of pardon and everlast- 
ing felicity. May the Holy Spirit impress eve- 
ry reader of these reflections with the excel- 
lency of Jesus, and lead him to seek earnestly 
that better part which can never be taken from 
him. 





WHAT IS FAME? 


Say! whatis Fame? 1 asked of heroes dead, 
Who for their country and its cause had bled. 
“Fame,” they replied, ** O ‘tis an empty show, 
Lost in the grave, to which mankind must go.” 


i asked of orators, and poets, gone— 

Who honor and immortal praise hath wen : 

Who fame had sung in every land and cline. 

Whose names unsullied must endare with time. 

“ Fame,” they replied, “ O ‘tis a transient breath, 

No sooner drawn, than vanishing in death.” 

] asked the statesman, in the road to power, 

On whom fresh honors gather'd every hour. 

“Fame,” he replied “ consists in great applause 

Por deeds of mevit done in houor’s cause. ° 

I askea the victor in triumphal ear, 

| Whose name was heard with terror fiom afar. 

“Fame,” he replied, “ O may ! spread iny fame, 

Aud thus ensure a great immortal name.” 

} asked an hermit in his rustic cell, 

Lost to the world, one who might truly tell, 

| Whose hoary locks bespoke his lengthen‘d days ;- 

lis seem'd the word of truth, not fattering praise. 

Fame !”’ he replied, “ of sublunary things, 

Nothing less comfort in possession brings, 

Fruitless and vain the attempt to acquire the shade, 

Grasped for a moment, but to see it fade.” 

I asked a missionary, on distant shores, 

On India’s burning plains, where Ganges roars, 

Who for his Savior had forsaken all, 

And gone the vile idolater to call. 

| © Fame,” he replied :--with holy zeal he said, 

“Oinay the fame of Jesus’ name be spread ; 

May it disseminate from pole to pole, 

“Till tiuse his rapid wheels shall cease to roll.” 

Thea come the appointed hour, the Savior’s reign, 

The Savior's praise, aud everlasting gain. 
IxCoGNITO. 
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LTERNITY. 


He that will often put eternity and the world before 
him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of 
them, will find that the more often he contemplates 
| them, the former will grow greater and the latter less} 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. — 


NEW-HAVEN, Decemeer 5, 1829. 
CHEROKEES. 


We remark among the continued proceedings of 
the Cherokee General Council, an occasional topic 
that would be interesting to those whose sympathies 
are embarked in their cause. We are prescribed by 
our limits to the publishing of such facts and inci- 
dents, only, regarding the progress of this nation, 
as will best plead their cause in the ears of our citi- 
zens, to whom they have made their appeal. They 
will have sooner or later, to pass judgment upon 
their case, in a manner which must settle their des- 
tiny. The best service therefore which the christian 
and philanthropist can at present offer them, is to 
see that this judgment be based upon a knowledge of 
facts. Public sentiment, the sovereign arbiter of all 
things in our land, must rule in a decision upon their 
fate; and if it be built up on an unbiased acquain- 
tance with their real character and condition, the 
oppressed Indian need ask for no better advocate. 
On the integrity of this sentiment they have relied 
their cause. The magnitude of the interests which 
they have soimplicitly staked upon if is none the less 
for their being the weak and defencelesé party, but 
greater: and the obligation is greater that we pre- 
pare ourselves to decide with wisdom, and justice. 
We can not help placing a like confidence in the 
sovereignty and integrity of public opinion, in spite 
of the forebodings of some. The lump is too highly 
leavened with a quickening sense of right—the con- 








' Cherokees. —Christian Spectator.— The Churches of Connecticut, &c. 
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of thé Quarterly Series. The work has alr“@4y 
taken an elevated stand in the estimation of the pub- 
lic» as well for the literary grade and style of it¢ 
matter, as for the authorifative tone with which it 
has guarded and promises to guard the purity of our 
faith and doctrine. By identifying too, as it ought, 
the security of our social and civil institutions, with 
the purity of this religion, it has assumed a popular 
character, more fitted for the general reader than a 
mere doctrinal work. As such it merits the respect 
and patronage of the public, as much as any period- 
ical of our land. 

The Contents of the present number are 

1. Review of Adam Clarke's Discourses. 

2. Review of the Memoirs of the Life, Time, and 
Writings of Thomas Boston. 

3. Review of Tyler's Lectures on Future Punish 
ment. 

4. The Fellenberg Institution at Hofwyl. 

5. Review of Dwight's Travels in the North of 
Germany. 

6. Review of Dana's Poem. 

7. Review of Wilson's Edition of Wilberforce's 
Practical View. 

8. On the Means of Regeneration. 


























The Rev. Ralph Emerson has taken a release from 
his pastoral charge over the Church at Norfolk, with 
a view to his call to the Brown Professorship at An- 
dover. The call was submitted. with the consent of 
his church and people, to a council of members from 
the North Consociation of Litchfield Co., convered 
at Norfolk on the 24th ult, and his pastoral relation 








science of the body politic not yet sufficiently shut to 
the lessons of humanity in which it has been school- 
ed, to tolerate oppression and cruelty. 


° ‘ . ° ; 
The Cherokee Phoenix, to which reference has | 


been often made, is a weekly paper published in on, 
English and Cherokee languages, ‘‘ under the patron- | 
age, and for the benefit of the Cherokee nation, | 


® ' 


It has been | 


and a useful 
We see | 


and devoted to the cause of Indians.’ 
an able advocate of their rights abroad, 
vehicle of intelligence to the Cherokees. 
that the “General Council” have testified their re- 
gard for it, by voting an appropriation for its sup- | 


; 


the Cherokee who has conducted it hitherto. Their | 
white friends would do themselves and the Indians a 
benefit, by becoming its patrons, and thereby taking | 
a burden from them. 

The following enactments of the General Council, 
are interesting. 

“A resolution from the Cewmittee, declaring it | 
expedient to send five men and the principal Chief to) 
Washington City, as a Delegation the ensuing win- | 
ter, was received, read and agreed to.” 

“On motion of the ‘ Bark of Chattooga,’ a bill was | 
adopted, laying a tax of fifty dollars per year ou all 


distilleries in the nation.” 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 


the fourth number of the Quarterly Christian | 


| yvancing to this high ground. 
of several ecclesiastical bodies and some few individ- 
ual churches. 


port; and appointing an assistant to Mr. Boudinott, | ow State. 
] 


i sion in the city of New-York, passed the following : 


churches in the connexion, to consider themselves 


tance of a total abstinence from tie common use of 


| now feel that Temperance Societies on the princi- 
ples of total abstinence stand in the same rauk with 
Bible and Tract and Education and Missionary $o- 
Spectator is just issued, completing the first volume cieties, which are now so interwoven with her pros 


to his church by them dissolved. he 


ed 


























From the Connecticut Observer. 


THE CHURCHES OF CONNECTICCT Will ALE SOON BE- 


COME TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES 


The general Temperance movement alone conyin 
cesmeof it It cannot progress without peoducing 
this as one of its blessed results. Butthere also have 
been some particular movements, im various parts of 
the country, which show that the Churches are ad- 
; I refer to the resolves 


I will meution first some out of our 
The General Christian Confereuce at their late ses- 
* Agreed that this Conference recommend to all the 


temperance societies: aud that it be the duty of the 
Pastor and official members to enforce the impor- 


ardent spirits. 

The Baptist Convention of New-Ilampshire recent- 
ly adopted a report of a Committee, which * calls em- 
phatically upon Christian Churches and their minis- 
ters and deacons, to take vigorous measures in aid of 
the temperance reformation ; to discipiine intemperate 
persons in the church; and guard the door of ad- 
mission against those out of it who are addicted to 
the use of spiritous liquors.” 

‘The Synod of Virginia iv a late report say, “ They 
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perity- Three churche& report that every member | in these or similar employments? If none of these 
has discontinued the use of ardent spirits.” motives exist, do you not love spirits a little too well 

The General Conference of Maine have passed a | yourself? If the passing glass gives pleasure to the 
resolution recommending to every church, “ that | taste—if there is a busy-meddling desire within, which 


‘especial prayer be made for Divine guidance on the | reminds you of hours or occasion when denial is even 


subject of temperance, and that they enquire, wheth- | a little sacrifice, remember you are not a temperate 
er it isnot duty to make it an invariable condition of | man—the enemy has already made a conquest of you. 
membership that the person abstain wholly from the | What does a temperate man sacrifice by entire absti- 
use of ardent spirit, except when prescribed as a/nence ? not his principles—not his property—not his 
medicine by a temperate physician.”’ morals—what then? why. his appetite. A temperate 
The Westfield Baptist Association, met at Spring-| man sacrificing his appetite by entire ahstinence !— 
field, Sept. 2, say, “‘ The time must come when it | how can this be? It is not so—it cannot be. Such 
shall be deemed immoral as well as disreputable to | an appetite indniged will give its possessor a drunk- 
touch, taste, or handle ardent spirit, by importing, }ard’s character—a  dronkard’s  dialect—and a 
distilling, selling or drinking it. This unholy leaven | drunkard’s place at last.—Judge Doolitile. 
must be purged from the Christian Church.”’ Almost — 
every other public ecclesiastical body in the United THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 
States, have passed resolutions in favor of the Tem-| connocTep BY AN ASSOCIATION OF PHYS!I- 
porance cause, if they have not so directly touched clans. 
upon the point before us. er i f 
The Park-Street Church in Boston have passed, | Health—the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
unanimously, the following resolution : bliss.” 


“ Resolved, That we, as a Church, feel ourselves om , , . ‘ 
required by the spirit of the Gospel, to abstain entirely The ae 5 h ith the conductors “ 
from the use of ardent spirits. except as an article of the Journal of Health, is to point out the 

means of preserving health and preventing dis- 


medicine ; and also to exert all our influence to re- : ° 
strain others from a habit so pernicious.” ease. T'o attain this, all classes and both sex- 


A similar resolution has been passed by Salem-}es shall be addressed, in a style familiar and 
Street Church, Dr. Skinner’s Church in Philadelphia, | friendly, and with an avoidance of such pro- 
Mr. Ludlow’s and Dr. Cox’s in New-York, the Church | fessional terms and allusions as would in any 
in Benningion, Vt. and several other C hurches. Ty} way obscure the subject or alarm the most fas- 
have as yet heard of none bom ceed vo ieee ‘tidious. The fruits of much reading, study, 
pan Smee om — “SHadivee 18 h 1 *seX | ond careful observation, shall be placed before 
s ‘ adlyme, Nor syme . 

ae ane Se See 2 ye them, so arranged and applied as to conduce 
and Lyme are nearly freed from all connexion with o iitkcciskamain us Chale Wade / anpescer 
ardent spirits. [am looking with no small interest, ; 0st elicaciously to ¢ i Sean on a an 
to see which church is to have the honor of first pub- | mental tranquility. To whatever profession or 
calling they may belong, the readers of this 


licly disavowing all further connexion with this PY ; 
kingdom of darkness. Journal will find precepts susceptible of valua- 


A few recent resolves of public bodies in the State, | ble application. Air, food, exercise, the recip- 
shew that the churches are advancing.—The South rocal operation of mind and body, climate and 
Consociation of Litchfield have Resolved, unanimous- | Joealiries, clothing and the physical education 
iy. “ That we regard with great interest and high | of children, are topics of permanent and _per- 
hope the present progress of Temperance, effected |vading interest, with the discussion and eluci- 
dation of which the pages of the work will be 
mainly filled. 








by the blessing of God on Societies associated on the 
principle of entire abstinence, and recommend to all 
the members of the churches with which we are con- 
nected to unite with these Societies.”’ 

The Consociation of Middlesex have Resolved, 
unanimously, * Thatthe Consociation do recommend We approve of the plan on which the publi- 
to the members of the Churches in their connexion | cation, entitled the © Journal of Health” is 
total abstinence from the common use of ardent spir- | eanducted, and believe, that it is caleulated to 
it, and an union with the Temperance Societies ;| he useful, by enlightening public opinion on 
~ Societies being a most powerful antidote to the | , subject of ligh importance to the welfare of 
alarming evil of intemperance which the providence | 8 The sumbers which he peared 
of God has pointed out to his people. — 7 6 eee eae ee Se 

The Baptist Assoeiation at Suffield. have recently, pa pein talent, and wren A be viewed as a pledge 
Tam informed, recommended to all the churches in | Of the continued usefulness of the publication, 
their connexion, to become temperance societies | while conducted by its present editers. We, 

The preachers present ata late Camp Meeting ot | therefore, feel no hesitation in recommending 
Somers, advised all their people “to join the Tem. | it to publie patronage. 
perance Societies, and make common cause with all Philadelphia, October 13, 1229. 
the oenevolent of every name in this good work.” 


{ 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE WORK. 


From these various movements, | feel warranted N. Chapman, M. D. } . 
. wi ; . | Professors in 
in believing, that an exposure to drunkenness by the Wm. P. Dewees, M. D. { Saderntew 
daily use of ardent spirits, will soon no more de tol Thos. C. James, M. D. the doses rsity 
erated in the churches of all denominations, than | Wim. EF. Horner, M. D. ) of Penn. 
lying and stealing; and that a person applying for | folhn C. Otto. M.D 
admission, who daily sips at his bottle, will ar once | 1 nm i, ied one M D 
: a os. T. Hewson, M. D. 
be rejected as unfit for membership.—Conn Obs. eg . > : 
: L.LT Franklin Bache, M. D. 
~ "* Rev. James Montgomery, D. D. Rector ot 
Why not join a Temperance Soriviy °—Do you hes- | St Stephen’s Church, ° 
itate in coming up to this work ? If so, t would ask. | ” Wim. H. De Laneey, D. D. Provost ot 
is there not some secret, selfish motive, which makes | the University of Pennsylvania. —__ 
you linger ? are you not a tavern keeper—a retailer | “ PB. B. Smith, Editor of the Philadelphia 
—a distiller, by which gain is made in the traffic of } Recorder, and Rector of Grace 


spirits ? or have vou not some friend who is engaged Church 


— 


ane & os ae 





G. T. Beedle Rector of St. Andrew’s 


“ 
Church. 

*“ James Abercrombie, D. D. Assistant 
Minister, of Christ Church, and 81. 
Peter’s. 

“ George Weller. 

“ Jackson Kemper, Assistant Minister of 


€hrist Church and St. Peters. 

“ Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. Pastor of 
the Fifth Presbyterian Church. 

Win. M. Engles, Pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church. 

“ John Hughes, Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic €burch. 

“ Michael Hurley, Pastor of St. Augustine 
Catholic Chureh. 

Wm. H. Furness, Pastor of the first 
Congregational Church. 

“ W. T. Brantly, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, and Editor of the 
Columbian Star. 

Jno. L. Dagg, Pastor of the Fifth Bap- 
tist Chureh. 

*  Selemon Higgins, Pastor ot the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Union Church. 

Manning Force, Pastor of St. George’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In addition to the above, the names of a 
number of highly esteemed members of the 
different professions, who are subscribers to the 
work, might be adduced as expressive of the 
estimation in which itis held. With one voice, 
the public press from one end of the continent 
to the other, has spoken of the Journal of 
Health in terms of unequivocal commendation. 


TERMS. 
The Journal of Health will appear in Num- 


Missionary Institution at Basle. 





bers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second 
and fouth Wednesday of every month. Price 
perannum, S125, in advance. Subscriptions 
and commminications (post paid) will be receiv- 
ed by Jupan Doxson, Ageut, No. 108 Chesnut | 
Street | hiladelp iia, | 

Subscribers at a distance will discover, that 
the difficulty in reméiiing the amount of a_ sin- 
gle subseription will be obviated by any eng 
of them sending on five dollars to the agent. 
Those to whom this may not be convenient, | 
ean receive sixteen pumbers of the work by 
remitting a dollar to the same person, 

The Journal of Health, including index, will} 
form at the end of the year a volume of 400 
pages, octavo. 

Acenrs.--J Dobson, 108 Chesnut st., Phila-! 
delphia; Wo &. J. Neal, Baltimore; im, Bur- | 
gess, 97 Fulton street, New-York; Carter & | 








Hendee, Boston; and in most of the towns in| 
the United States. 


APRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

There are many indieations of the increasing | 
popularity ofthe objects of this Society. Cir-! 
cumstances of every day’s occurrence press up- | 
on the minds of the reflecting in every part of 
the country, the importance of fostering its de- 
signs; and the wealthy, with a generous and 
elfective liberality, contribute their means to ex- 
tend its usefulness. The contributions from in- 
dividuals and societies for the month, beginning 
the 14th of August and ending the Mth Sep- 





picies. 
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tember, amounted to $1,867 17. In addition to 
these contributions, 22 persons have subscribed 
to the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Peterboro, 
New-York, who proposes to raise $100,000 for 
the Society in ten years, by securing one hun- 
dred subscribers who will pay annually $100 
each during that time, and sixteen persons have 
subscribed to a similar plan for raising $20,000 

in contributions of $50 from each subscriber. 

Baltimore Gazette. 

Gtissionary Kuntelligence. 








MISSIONARY INSTITUTION AT BASLE. 

Several Missionaries from Switzerland have lately 
arrived in this country, on their way to western Af- 
rica. At a public meeting in New York last week, 
the following statements respecting the Missionary 
Seminary at Basle, where they were educated was 


read. 


_ The Evangelical Missionary Institution at Basle, 
in Switzerland, took its rise about the year 1816. It 
was the offspring of individual piety, and derived 
its resources from the friends of the missionary cause 
in Switzerland and Wirtemberg. Without being un- 
der the auspices of either the Lutheran, Reformed 
or Moravian Church, it cherishes the most friendly 
relations with the truly pious bf different Protestant 
denominations, and maintains a decidedly evangel- 
ical ground, as a distinct and independent institution, 
having for its object the educating and sending forth 
of Gospel missionaries to the heathen. Its beginnings 
were small: two or three brethren, at a time, pre- 
paring for the missionary work under the guidance 
of the Rey. Dr. Blumhardt, the same distinguished 
and pious inan, who still superintends the now flour- 
ishing Institution. In process of time, the British 
Missionary Society, appreciating the worth of the 
Basle Institution, employed successively a uumber 
of its pupils, as faithful heralds of the cross, in Siers 
ra Leone, the Fast Indies and Egypt; and in return 
aided the institution by contributing to its funds 
Thus, the latter was enabled to erect a spacious and 
appropriate building at Basle, in which upwards of 
40 young men are vow preparing for the missionary 
work. The plan upon which this institution is con- 
ducted. combines the most extensive practical atility 
with the most selfdenying economy. 

Prospered in its resources, the Basle Institution 
proceeded to send out its pupils under its own aus- 
The first mission was to Asia, on the con- 
fines of Tartary and Persia :—another to that part of 
Africa called the Gold Coast:—and a third is that, 
whose claims are now before us, and which seeks 
access to the Basse tribe of negroes, through the 
American Colony of Liberia. About two years 
ago, five missionaries were sent thither from Basle ; 
one of whow died, and another, from ill health, had 


to return to Europe. A third, Mr. Sessing, accom- 


| panied him, and is "ow going back to Africa, with 


Mrs. Sessing, and three new fellow laborers, Messrs. 
Mr. Sessing, and 


aud Graner. 
the rest having 


Dietchy Buehrer 
Mr. Graner are at present with us; 
cone on to Piriladelphia. 

‘Two of these brethren are about to embark for 
Liberia, in a vessel ready to sail from Philadelphia. 
The other two are to continue some time longer in 
this country, and to aw ait the next opportunity for 
Liberia. 

The Basle Missionary Institution has been induced 
to send these missionaries by way of the United 
States, in order that they might avail themselves of 
any aid, which the friends of missons on this side of 
the Atlantic might be disposed to afford, _and which 
wonld be gratefully received, as the institution has 
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been of late years, circumscribed in its resources, 
by the establishment of several schools for mission- 
aries on the European continent by societies and 
in places, from which the Basle lastitution formerly 
airew part of its supplies. That such an effort in 
their behalf would be made in the United States, 

- *' «+ ted to hone, from the encouragements 
Phey have deew ..~ ; ‘aan Colonization 


‘ble reply. County Associations were formed 
and they were blessed in the work of their 
hands: but their means were inadequate, and the 
Christian public responded to the appeal made 
The Home Missionary Society was formed and 
the benedictions of Heaven have descended on its 
respective Committees. Its sphere of opera- 


held out by the agent of the p agarieanl -«,| tion is, however, yet too circumscribed, but its 
Society. In the same degree. in which these misswa liberana. from the pressure of a debt of £1100 


aries could be provided for by our efforts, when they 
are once in Africa, in the same proportion would the 
Basle Institution be enabled to educate and send 
forth, from time to time, additional laborers into 
that interesting missionary field. These devoted 
brethren in going to that trying climate, may be 
truly said to take their lives in their hands; and it 
may be added, that, while they have qualified them- 
selves for teaching the poor savages the useful arts of 
civilization; they, at the same time, go prepared to 
accommodate themselves, as far as may be prudent, 
to the productions of that region, so as to prove as 
little burthensome as possible to the friends and pat- 


rons of the mission. For sending them supplies, no | 


Christian country affords equal facilities with the 
United States, through our intercourse with Liberia ; 
nor is there perhaps any other, upon which a stron- 
ger claim can be urged in behalf of poor benighted 
Africa. 


CHEERING PROSPECTS OF THE 
London Miss. Society and the Heathen World. 


Our readers cannot fail of being delighted in 
receiving the intelligence, that at the meeting, 
which took place on Tuesday, the 9th of June 
on the departure of the indefatizable Dr. Phil- 
ip for the Cape, with three French Mbisstona- 
ries, that the sum of £3000 was raised towards 





the general objects of the London Mossionary } 


Society! but the amount contributed is trivial, | 
when compared with the interest: which was 
excited, and the aspect it presents for the fu- 
ture. The example is animating, and tnust be 
felt at the extremities of the empire, aud it 
will have an influence on the spiritual weal of 
untutored millions. The stan tard of Missien- 
ary contribution has besn raised, and we now 
bid farewell to all the fears with which we were 
recently agitated, that the sphore of the Socie- | 
ty’s operations might be circumscribed, as the | 
too long untouched stores of the wealiliy will | 
soon feel the disgrace of not respouding to the | 
noble example exhibited at the meeting on the | 
Mh of June. Corresponding efforts must now | 
be made for the unblest millions of the hunan | 
race! The Church aud the Wesleyan Massion- | 
ary Societies will now teel, that thei success- | 
ful struggles for precedeney must be maintain 
ed, or that the Society which led the van in| 
this holy career, wil! {as ii onght to do!) regain | 
iis station inthe Miss onary ranks. ‘These are | 
the contests which alone are lawtul, for on | 
these the spirits of th» just and our brethren ia | 
the skies ne’er sie! a tear. 

But there is another view of the effects of 
such a meeting, which we love to cher®)—| 


on . ; 
is close at hand; tne wooral deviseth liberal 


things; and if, as hitherto, the Home Mission- 
ary Society has shared in those liberal regards, 
the tone of Missionary zeal having been raised 
toa higher elevation, the untutored Villagers 
will be next regarded. 

We unfeignedly rejoice in the prospects which 
are now presented. The churches more imme- 
diately connected with the London Missionary 
Society must raise their funds to a level, at 
least, with others ; and happy indeed shall we 
feel in giving other testimonies, to those already 
presented, of our conviction of the identy of 
Home and Foreign Missionary operations, and 
of our grateful remembrance of the cheerfal- 
ness with which the Treasurer of the London 
Missionary Society consented to preside at our 
last Anniversary, by opening our Home Mis- 
sionary pulpits to their deputations whenever 
they shali pass through our Missionary districts 
at home, on the occasions alluded to, when our 
Villagers will, doubtless, contribute cheerfully 
of their substance. 

The happy period approaches, when the 
whole of the British population shall humbly 
and fervently pray,—* God be merciful to us, 
amd bless us, that thy way may be known upon 
earth, tay saving health unto all uations !’— 
London Home Hiss. Mag. 


CiOCTAW NATION. 





We published some time since a letter from the Rev. 
Loring S. Williams, containing an interesting ac- 


couat of the werk of grace then commenced among 





the Choctaws This wonderful work still contihues, 
and has become very extensive.—In a letter da- 
ted Atik hunnah, Choctaw nation, October 17, 
addressed to the Rev. "vel Audrews of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Williasns writes, 
As to the Religious pros- 


ppectin the Choctaw Nation—E must say, they 


are sueh as day claim to every grateful emotion 


potthe soul Althouch it becomes all who write 


or State any thing respecting a revival of religion 


; Wile itis in progress, todo it with cantion, 


for obvious reasons: vet TP do conceive, that 
it belongs to the Christian publie, to be made 
acquainted with certain faets, relative toa mis- 
sion wiiel bas been se long supported by the: 
contributions and their prayers. 

Very great, indeed. has been the moral im- 
provement of tlis people within one year past 
Previous to this, seareely ‘ten righteans,’ or 


the progress of Foreign Missions lias liad its 
reaction on Home. £42,756 would never lave 
been raised, in ten years, for the Villagers of 
Britain, under the care of the TLonie Missiona- 
ry Society, bad it not been for the natural in- 


ipraving badans eouk! be found among the 20, 
(000 oF the true. But now, there are, without 
‘doubt, more than two thousand who call upon 
ithe name of the Lord Jesus in prayer. W ,4 
|} would not say that so many give evidence ot 


quiries which resulted from attention to the | piety : bat we do say many more than this pum- 
heathens of other climes. “Have we no neatH- | ber have been induced from motives surely but 
ENS AT HOME?” “Yes,” was the unavoida- known to God, to express by a significant act, 


a en ee ee a, ee es es il 
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their desire, and determination to seek the sal- 


vation of their souls. The course pursued by 
our Methodist brethren usually is, after preach- 
ing, especially if there be any apparent excite- 
ment favorable to such a step, to iuvite such as 
—*‘ wishing to go with the people of God to the 
good oak above, are determined now to for- 
sake their sins, and seek and serve the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to come forward and give their 
hand to the preacher. ‘Those who do so, have 
their names enrolled, and are called seekers.’ 
Our plan bas been very similar. When it 
seems proper to the minister to do so, be sets 
apart a seat which is here called the ‘ anxious 
seat,’ to which are invited all the awakened 
persons in the assembly, who bave not pre- 
viously occupied it. The number who have 
thus come forward cannot be much less than 
three thousand, and it is constantly increasing. 
Although they are distinctly and solemnly war- 
ned not to trifle in this act, it is to be feared 
that quite a number have but very superficial 
views of human depravity. Still, itis remark- 
able, how few have relapsed or conducted in- 
consistently with the protession of religious in- 
quirers, considering the powerful temptations 
to which they are exposed among their heath- 
en countrymen and relatives. We teel it our 
duty to proceed cautiously in admitting persons 
to the communion of the church ; and I believe 
that our Methodist brethren do not admit them, 
until after some months trial. We have how- 
ever received about 50 Choctaws, and many 
more are candidates for admission at our Cotn- 
munion season nextmouth. I dont kuow how 
many are received into full fellowship with the 
Methodist church, but think there are more 
than 200. When any one comes forward as a 
‘seeker,’ or ‘enquirer,’ he is expected to 
leave off from that time all his former bheath- 
en practices aud amusements, and to attend on 
the means of grace as fur as possible. The 
consequence is, that in no certain parts of the 
nation, those cruel, licentious imiquitious prac- 
tices, which have for ages been detiling and 
desolating the land, have given place to the 
gentle, pure, and saving influence of gospel 
principles and practice. Heathen songs are ex- 
changed for Zion’s by many hundreds of this 
dear people. The voice of prayer is heard as 
it were in almost every direction: 1 mean in 
those parts of the nation which have been most 
favored with the special influences of the Spir- 
it, Family worship, and social prayer ueet- 
iugs are very generally observed among the 
awakened ; at least so fur asmy knowledge ex 
tends. The Sabbath has become a delight to 
many who till lately knew not its blest return, 
or else counted it a burden. When there is no 
missionary to conduct worship for them on the 
Sabbath, they do not make it an excuse for not 
assembling of themselves together ‘as the man- 
ner of some is,’ or tor returning home without 
religious exercises ; but some, a pious chief or 
head man, or suitable man goes forward in the 
duty, calling upon others present in rotation te 
pray, give a word of exhortation, &e. Fre- 
quently such meetings are continued 3 or 4 
hours, by common consent. 
Uh, how highly have this people been favor- 
ed of God within a few months pust! He has 


Brief account of the Armenian Church. 
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raised up for them able and pious Chiefs—who, 
with the ‘ National Committee,’ have enacted 
whelesome laws, laws which are strictly en- 
forced as vcecasion requires. He has bestow- 
ed upon multitudes as above mentioned, that 
unspeakable gift of the Spirit, which, the world 
combined could not afford a solitary individual. 

The enquiry is suggested. If the God of the 
universe delights thusto honor the poor Indians, 
how ought we asa Christian nation to deal with 
them ? O let us al] beware ; lest, in touching 
them harshly we touch the apple of Hiseye. 
Finally, let no one conclude the work is done. 
True, parts of the field are ripe, and the 
pens est begun ; but if left—how soon all will be 
ust. 





EMMAUS, CHOCTAW NATION. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Jewell, to the Edi- 

turs of the Recorder, dated Sept. 24, 1829. 

* I can now intorm you thatthe work of the 
Loid is truly marvellous among this people. 
About 600 have come forward to the anxious 
seat Within about six weeks past. With feeble 
health, I have travelled during that time, more 
than CO miles, in attending meetings ;* and 
preached whenever opportunity presented, 
which was quite frequently. Often, tired nature 
called for rest, long before the people were wil- 
ling to excuse me; and they not unfrequently 
ring the most of the night, atter the meetings are 
closed. Mr. Wright the Evangelist, who is sit- 
uated in this district bas labored much more 
than Ihave: and still the eall has not been half 
supphed. O that Christians would pray the 
Lord of the barvestto send us laborers, for the 
field is abundantly white. 

* Jt will be recollected that our meetings are held 
in the woods; and that we take our food with us and 
camp on the ground generally for two nights. 





BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH. 


Written by Signor Curabet, known in his 
church by the name of Bishop Dionysius, 
transiated by the Rev. Mr. Bird, American 
Missionary to the Levant, and forwarded, to- 
gether with the original, by the Rev. J. J. 
Robertson, to the Executive Committee of 
the Domestic and Foreign Miss. Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Uni- 
ted Siates. 

Nothing can exceed the exquisite neatness 
and beauty of the original manuscript of this 


| little work, in the Arniunian character, as writ- 


ten by Signor Carabet. ‘The translation by the 
Rev. Mr. Bird is commenced in this week’s Re- 
corcer, and will be continued until completed. 
Great additional interest is imparted to this con- 











den-ed document, on acccunt of the remarka- 
lble bi-tory of Bishop Dienysins, its author; 
iuhe. ta the blessine of God upon the labors of 
the Missionaries of the American Board in Pal- 
|" stine, bas been convinced of the errors of his 
church, and gives striking evidence of real con- 
‘version to God. Upon the departure of their 
| Missionaries from the Holy Land in conse- 
lquence of recent political convulsions in the 
|" ‘urkish Empire, he accompanied them to Mal- 
ta. where et the request of the Rey. Mr. Rob- 
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at that time, the Archbishop (pope) of Rome, 


ertson who had the pleasure of meeting him 
there, the following bri account was written. 
A long and most interesting narrative may be 
found inthe Missionary Herald, of the strug- 
gles and difficulties «© this persecuted inember 
of acorrupt church, to which we beg Jeave to 
refer our readers. Phil. Rec. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


History informs us, that Christianity had a 
general spread in Armenia in the year 301. At 
that time, Durtad, the son of king Hosrov L., 
having been made king of Armenia by one of 
the Cesars, whose name was Dioclesiau,* ein- 
braced the Christian faith, and with hin also 
very many of the grandees. 

he cause and beginning of this was as fol- 
lows ;—One, called by an aged Gregory,t the 
son of a pasha named Anayg, a descendant of the 
Souringan family, of theroyal tribe of Arshagoo- 


ni, from the country of Baiuav, aud the land of; 


Parthia,{ suffered about two years, on account 
of the Christian religion, twelve kinds of in- 
supportable torments from the above meution- 
ed king Durtad: and it being known that his 
father killed Durtad’s father, he was se t to the 
castle of Ardashad, and cast into a deep pit-— 
aden of serpents. There a good woman trom 
without at the command of God nourished him, 
and he remained full fourteen years. At length 
king Durtad, being overtaken by divine ven 
geance, became a swine, aud the courtiers be- 
came a divan without wisdom ; and Hosrovo- 
tooched, Durtad’s sister, veing warned by an 
angel, gave notice to the Armenians to take him 
out of the pit, which was called tioorverab. 
HIe came out perfectly sound; and, by healing 
all the diseased,§ and proclaiming to them the 
divine will, became the enligiitener. 

After this at king Durtad’s request, be went in 
the year 302 to Cappadocin,|| to the city of Ce- 
sarea,7 and was there, by Archbishop Levon. 
teeos, a saint well known, made Archbishop 
or Patriarch. He then returned to Armenia ; 
and, having baptized king Vurtad by the name 
of John, with the rest of the people, he conse- 
erated bishops to the number of about 400, and 
priests innumerable. Where Clirist openly de- 
scended from heaven with a cane of gold in 











each hand, the spot being distinctly marked out 
by a celestial light, he built achureh, and eal- 
led it Echmiazin, i. e. The only begotten de- 
scended. tle built, besides, inany churches, and 
convents, and nunneries, and caravansaries, | 
and established many schools; he nppointed | 
many feasts in honor of the saints ; adorned Ar- | 
menia with good institutions; and indeed re- | 
ceived the name of “ ‘The Enlightener** of the} 
Armenians.” 

In the year 318, he consecrated his alae 
son, Aristarclius,}+ Archbishop in his stead. | 
He would then sumetimes retire froin the world | 
into desolate places and trackless regions, seek- | 
ing only spiritual things, but would again re-| 
turn to look after his people. 

It is sail, though not universally, by the Ar 
menians, that this Gregory the Ealightener and 


king Durtad, hearing that Constantinett had | 
become a Ciiristian, went to Rome to congrat- | 
ulate him; that there they formed among them- | 
selves in writing, a covenant of friendship : that | 


called Silvester.§§ consecrated Gregory the Ep- 
lightener patriarch to the Arinenians by imposj- 
tion of hands ; and that he gave permission for 
the Armenian Patriarch to be consecrated from 
that time forward by their own bishops, and to 
hold independent councils. 

In his days, the council of Nice was held in 
the year 325; and the Emperor Constantine 
sent word to king Durtad to take Gregory the 
Enlightener and come tothe council. As they 
were not able to go, they sent in their stead 
Archbishop Aristarchus ; and by him they re- 
ceived the decrees of the council; and, when 
they had subscribed them, they introduced 
them into the Armenian churches, 

In the year 331, this Gregory, who in re- 
spect to Christianity was the leader and first 
patriarch ofthe Armenian chureh, after having 
sustained the office of patriarch thirty years, 
retired from all business, and went up ona 
mountain called Sabooh in the upper parts of 
Armenia. There, far removed from the sight 
and society of mortals, he passed his life alone, 
living like an angel in acave called Manyaa 
Airk on that mountain ; and there he died, en- 
tering upon the enjoyment of the long wished 
for presence of his Beloved, and possessing 
the eternal joys of paradise he had long desired ; 
andthe Armenian nation, agreeably to their be- 
lief, invoke him as the continual intercessor of 
his people. After some time, his holy body 
was, by the revelation of Gol, found by means 
of Karnig, a hermit well known, and placed 
at that time in the village of Tortan. Afterwards 
it was carried to the great city of Vagarshabod 
in the country of Ararat. After this it was sep 
arated and divided into pieces: and his whole 
hand now at) Eechmiazin, (and as some say at 


| Cisalso,) and a simall part of hos bones in d:ffer- 


ent parts of the natioa, (the greater part being 
in the country of Italy with great honor and 
glory,) are worshipped and adored. 

* Teeoggadecanos. t Kree! or. + Barteok 

§ Among whom was King Durtad, who was turn- 
ed againto a man, except his ears, which always re- 
mained like a swine’s. || Gabatovghia. % Kisary 

** Lovavorich. tt Arisdarghes. 

tt Gosdantianos. Y§ Silvesirus. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PAPAL SYSTEM. 

Let us cast an ey» upon the Roman Catholic 
devotee; let us look to his stan tard maxim ot 
‘Il believe, because itis iner dible ? let us con- 
template the homage whieh he offers to fis 
priest, not on the seore of influence arising 
from superior sacredness of character,—from 
intellectual and moral worth, or in return for 
the instraction he receives; for all these may 
be wanting: he may be grossly and openty 
profligate, profoundly ignorant, and wholly 
careless of the real wants of his flock; yet 
homage, might I not almost say adoration, ts 
yielded to his ministeria! character as confes- 


| sor, and as possessing the power of granting or 
withhelding absolution, rescuing his supplicant 


from the torments of purgatory, or suffering 
him to experience its prelonged punishments ; 
let us advert to his belief in the power of the 
priests to furgive sins, upon being paid for it, 
although it is declared that none can forgive 
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sins except God alone ; let us contemplate the 
catalogue of faults which includes murder, theft, 
adultery and the like, as adinitting of pecunia- 
ry atonement; nay, farther, let us estimate the 
prospective indulgencies which may be obtain- 
ed to commit sin in future, upon a scale pro- 
portioned to the wealth of the individuals ; let 
us look to the mummery of his religion, to its 
imposing ceremonial, and its dread of the cir- 
culation of the Bible; let us accurately weigh 
its favorite doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
of the real presence ; its constant hostility to 
the diffusion of intellectual culture ; its claim to 
infallibility for all its decisions, and its perma- 
nent substitution of a belief in the church, for 
faith in Christ, and of penances and pilgrima- 
ges for holiness of life; and then let us see 
whether all the loveliness and spirituality, and 
almost all the influence of Christianity, be not 
lost by its degrading association with that which 
is irrational. Witness again the effect of this 
system upon the will and upon the intellect: a 
man loses his free agency and individual ac- 
countability ; bis mind is grasped by the terror 
of superstition, as by a chain of adamant; be 
has no will but that of his priest, and no occa- 
sion for the exercise of his judgment, or of the 
other intellectual faculties ; be is fast bound by 
the thraldom of the most enthralling power ; 
his conscience is the interest of his spiritual 
pastor, and the fear of his resentment, rather 
than the love of his heavenly Father, and the 
desire of obedience to his commands. Effects, 
similgy in kind, though not in degree, to these, 
are produced wherever a spirit of Roman Cath- 
olicism is abroad throughout the world, and 
under every possible disguise ; that is, when | 
any thing short of the pure and simple evan- 
gelical piety of the Bible is substituted as the 
ground of hope, or the rule of conduct; when- 
ever any irrational attachment to forms and 
ceremonies is placed in the room of the wor- 
ship of the Most High God.—Christian Ob- 
server. 


What should be aimed at. 





WHAT SHOULD BE AIMFD AT. | 

{From Mr. Ballard’s address before the Bennington | 
County Temperance Society; published tn the Vt. | 
Chron. } 


We will aim at nothing less than a total expulsion of 
ardent spirits from Bennington county. Say not that 
we are enthusiastic. Jt can be done ; and I believe it 
is in your power, gentlemen, to do it. Ihe Mer- 
chants of Bennington have set a nobie example. | 
They deserve the thanks of the public, and | hope | 
they will receive the patronage of every temperate | 
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perance society. After an appropriate address 
delivered by the Rev. J. I. Trott, on motion 
of Rev. S. A. Worcester, Rev. Mr. Trott was 
called to the chair, and Willam Rogers ap- 
pointed Secretary. Mr. E. Gunter and Mr. 
Boudimott then delivered addresses in Chero- 
kee—after which, a constitution was read, in- 
terpreted, and adopted. 

The following is the 3d Article: The mem- 
bers of this Society being very desirous of pro- 
moting the prosperity and happiness of their 
fellow citizens, and believing the intemperate 
use of ardent spirits destructive to their best in- 
terests, do therefore resolve neither to intro- 
duce, distill, vend, or give away ardent spirits, 
nor use them in any way except as a medicine, 
in cases of bodily infirmity, and to discourage, 
in every suitable way, the use of them in this 
country. 

Forty gentlemen signed their names to the 
above constitution. —Cherokee Phoenix. 





Windham Counly.—The Windham County Tempe- 
rance Society, met at Pomfret on the 28th ult. 
Daniel Frost, Jr. Esq. reported that in the fulfilment 
of bis appointment, as agent for this Society, he had 
spent 25 days, travelled 200 miles, delivered 21 ad- 
dresses, and organized 7 Societies, viz, at Plain- 
field, Windham, Willimantic, Thompson, Sterliag, 
Line Meeting house, and >, Voluntown, containing 
at the time of their organization 300 members, but 
which now report 433 members. he whole number 
of Associations in connexion with this Society, is 18, 
which report at this meeting 1,648 members; mak- 
ing an increase since the 4th day of July last, of 684 
members. Twenty-two individuals are reported, as 
having adopted the principle of entire abstinence, 
who were formerly decidedly intemperate. There are 
also 10 stores, and one tavern, in which the drink of 
drunkards cannot be obtained. Others may have 
come over to the side of Temperance, which have 
not been reported. The cause is rapidly gaining 
ground in this county.—Jour. of Humanity. 





How to educate Drunkards.—“ I want some," 
vocilerated a boy of five years old to his father 
who took a decanter from his sideboard for his 
accustomed dram. “Ono! you must not drink 
it ; it is poison for little boys,” rejomwed the fath- 
er without feeling the force of the truth he had 
uttered. “ What makes you drink it, Pa, if it is 
poison?” “O Pa has to work. When you get 
a little bigger, so as to go imto the field and 
work, you shall have some!” ‘How does it 
taste in your mouth ?” continued the little ur- 
chin, with a penetration which mdiecated a gen- 
ius deserving a better example. The mother 
auswered, “*O it is not good James. Pa drinks 


man in the vicinity. Follow up their example through | it to make him strong, so that he can work.” 


the county, and very soon we shall havea community 
purified from the plague ofintemperance. Forone, I 
should be proud to live in a country, where no rum 
was sold. Letus set an example for ths noble and 
patriotic State. This isthe very ground o» which to 
commence the enterprise.—Ours the oldest and 


Always the same —Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
nearly two centuries ago, remarked—* The 
places of Jadication, which I have long held in 
this kingdom, have given me an opportumity to 
observe the original cause of most of the enor- 


most wealthy county in the State; and we tread on) Wittens that have been committed for the space 
soil, wet with the blood of our tathersengaged in _ of nearly twenty years; and by a due observa- 
‘ 4 b . < , ‘ 


holy cause of liberty. 


tion I have found that if the murders and man- 


TEMPERANCE AMONG THE CHEROKEES. | slaughters, the burglaries and roberies, the riots 


Agreeably to a previous notice, a respectable 
number of gentlemen from various parts of the 
nation convened in the Council Room, on the 


evening of the 29th of October, fur the pur- | 


nose of forming and organizing a general tein- 


and tumults, the adulteries, fornications, rapes, 
and other great enormities that have happened 
in that time, were divided into five parts, four 
of them have been the issues and product of 
excessive drinking, or of tavern and alehouse 
meetings” 























448 Poetry—Prayer for a Child at entering Sunday School. 
—= aS Se | East-Haven. The meeting was opened and closed 
Poetry. with prayer. Reports were made by the delegate, 











For the ‘Religious Antelligencer. | from various Auxiliary Societies, which were quite 

; Chi on & School. encouraging. The Society numbers already abou 
Prayer for a Child at entering Sunday one thousand, who have coyenaiited to abstain from 
Admitted where Thy truths are taught, sacrificing to the cruel Moloch, in whose embraces 


a cee Eo iiccran t_cony tontrocete more than thirty thousand human victims are annv- 


Thy blessing to implore : ally consumed. Addresses were made by the secre. 
Instruct my ignorance, I pray, tary Mr. Robinson, the Rev. Mr. Dutton of Guilford, 
My wayward passions tame, and Doct. Ives of New-Heven. The next Monthly 
From every folly guard my way ; Meeting of the Society, is to be held at North-Ha. 


From every siu reclaim. 


, on the Ist Tuesday in J ; 
With trembling awe thy power I see, a ee re 











man tomas ten 6 ae i Mr. Whiting—Please insert in the Religious Intelli. 
Before so great a king. gencer, a notice of the following donations received 
Teach me Thy precepts to fulfill by me for the Greek cause, to be appropriated for 
To trust in Him who died, Mr. Brewer, and the teachers associated with him. 
And yield to Thy most righteous will, Mary S. Braptry. 
For all is vain beside. 
H. DONATIONS, 
=a Bs alee wr ‘ By subscription from Ladies in New Haven $2 12 
THOU GoD SEEST ME. From the yousg Ladies’ Benevolent pe alg 
‘Thou God seest me.” O that every youth had tion in Mrs. Isham’s school - -« 660 
this sentiment impressed oo his mind, “ written upon| From Youth’s Benevolent Association by Miss 
the fleshy tables of his heart, engraven upon the Reynolds - - - - 39) 
palms of his hands,” continually before his eyes. It| From a Lady - - - : 16 00 
would save him from a thousand evils. Who could From Mr. George W. Perkins - - 4% 
sin if he remembered that the all piercing eye of Je- From Mr. Amos Townsend - - & U0 
hovah was continually upon him; that he was watch- A parcel of Clothing from Weaeneanyn 
ing his every movement, scrutinizing his actions,— Amity Society - 17 
his thoughts, and pronouncing ‘“‘ Cursed is every one Cash from do. - - - 12 ol 
who continueth not in all things which are written in From Salem Bridge, clothing and cash 
the book of the law to do them.” Ye youth, reflect, valued at - - : - - 1100 
consider, be wise. Remember, whoever you are, From a few young Ladies in Milford, 
young or old, rich or poor, learned or illiterate ; clothing valued at + - - 9 
wherever you are, at home or abroad, asleep or A box of clothing from Madison, Mc int 
awake, musing or acting, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” Carmel Society - - - 30 00 
Cuarity. Sundries from Ladies in New-Hav Bty 
a { onentdeimeiee 
DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. elie iv 


Satan labors to put off the sinner with delays. | senile iain anit 
Flitting thoughts of repenting he fears not. He can JOURNAL OF Hi-A 
give sinners leave to taik what they will do, so that A Prospectus of this useful pe Wrwvich aznle 
he can keep such thoughts from coming to a head, ; ae ¥ ee 
and ripening to a present resol:'tion. Few are in hell 
but what thought of repenting only they could nev- this No., page 442. The primary objec: ot the con- 


recommendations, may be seen iv su. ier part of 


om}, 


er fix upon the time in earnest when to doit. The | ductors, is to point out the meant o° preserving 
command saith, ‘Vow repent.” God saith, © To- | peatth and prevcs. +g disease—an ob'éct Interesting 
day, while it is called to-day.” Satan saith, “ To- ; Ss ’ er 
morrow.” Which will you obey, God orhim? Thou to all, and if we may judge from the ye ‘.ambers 


sayest, thou meanest at last to do it; then why not | Which have been issued, we have no govht of its 
now? Which is the morrow thou meanest? thou | utility. 
hast but a day in thy life for aught thou knowest : me 
where then canst thou find a morrow for repentance ? , 
GURNAL. 


If there is no agent in this city, subsci'ntions 
will be received at this office. 





The . ee snrrry Letlers received al the Office of the Religious Intell 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. a 8 > 
i OCIETY i cer during the week ending Dec. 3d, 1829. 
On Tuesday last, the Sth Monthly Meeting of the tobert McDermot: D. & J. Ames: L. HH. &N 
Temperance Society for the eastern district of New- | enti 3 ; Rev. Thos. H. Wood; J. F. Shelaon ; Noah 
Haven County, was held at the meeting house in | Cooley ; Oliver Burr. 
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